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SOME USES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL HOUSE* 


ELMER ELLSwortH Brown, PH.D. 
United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


We are all perfectly familiar with the idea that public education 
concerns itself with training of children. Such training is under- 
stood as continuing through the elementary school, a period some 
seven or eight or nine years in length. For some pupils it is con- 
tinued through the high school, which adds four years to this course, 
The high school has had an extraordinary growth in popularity, as 
shown by the fact that about eleven or twelve persons in every 
thousand of our population, the whole country over, are all of the 
time enrolled in such schools. In about forty of the states and 
territories, the peovle have already gone much further, establishing 
universities publicly supported and publicly controlled. Even those 
states which are not provided with state universities have agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges, established under the impetus of 
the federal grants for such institutions. In a number of instances, 

as in Ohio, Colorado, and Oregon, the state maintains two or three 
institutions of higher education. Well organized graduate schools 
are maintained by the leading state universities, Illinois having set 
the pattern of a special legislative appropriation for this purpose ; 
and schools of the several professions are attached to such universi- 
ties. Certain communities, notably New York and Cincinnati, have 
carried the city system of public instruction up into the range of the 


higher education. 

This, broadly speaking, represents our idea of public education 
as it has hitherto found embodiment in fully organized institutions. 
It is the education of all up to the age of fourteen, and the educa- 

| tion of many up to the age of twenty-five or thereabouts. 
We are familiar with these customary limits. On the other 
hand, we are familiar with the academic dictum that education is a 
that it knows no 


continuous process from the cradle to the grave 
limit save that which every individual permits or imposes for him- 
self. In the past generation a great many private agencies have 
been providing for education beyond the ordinary limits of school 


* Address delivered at the Fourth Annual Congress of the Playground Association 
i of America, Rochester, N. Y., June 7, 1910. 
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education. Summer schools, correspondence schools, public librar- 
ies, Chautauqua assemblies, and how many others it would be hard 
to say, have all had a part in this undertaking. 

Now, there are many indications that the American people are 
beginning to take the larger view and make it the ideal of our 
public educational activity. The new American idea is gradually 
emerging and taking form. And that, so far as we can now formu- 
late it, is the idea that instruction is to be brought within the reach 
of every citizen who desires instruction. Public education, from 
this point of view, aims at the education of all the people. 

We say that the intelligence of the people is necessary to the 
success of our institutions. But there is one thing to be added. A 
stationary intelligence, an arrested intelligence, is full of dangers 
of its own. What our democracy needs is, on the part of all of 
the people, a rising tide of intelligence. The rapid changes of 
modern life make such a condition indispensable. We are, in fact, 
getting this condition, in a fragmentary way, through the operation 
of a thousand agencies. So far as our ordinary school systems are 
concerned we have sought to give a strong push in this direction 
during the mobile period of youth, leaving to natural momentum 
and to various chance the continuance of the movement through 
the years of after life. But the change to which I have referred 
means that public as well as private educational agencies are now 
concerning themselves with carrying that push toward learning 
over into the matured life of our citizens. It really looks as if our 
states were coming to be themselves educational institutions. I 
would hardly venture to say it now, but the time may come when a 
state may be described as an all-embracing school, which the people 
have organized for the betterment of their life. 

What manner of state would it be if this conception were 
realized? Think of it, for a moment. To be a citizen of that state 
would be to have the opportunity of instruction in any subject at 
any age of life. The artificial distinction between school life and 
real life would disappear. The young farmer on the farm, the 
laborer in middle life, the mother of a family, the aged, in the 
leisure of a second youth,—if any of them should have the desire 
to learn, the opportunity to learn should be at hand. 

I do not doubt that the training of children, in the more plastic 
years of life, will always be the prime consideration. But we are 
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going to hold fast to some of the advantages of childhood on into 
mature life and middle life, and even down into the years that verge 
upon old age. 

The public press has commented upon the fact that Rochester 
has a night school pupil seventy years of age. I do not imagine 
that such a circumstance will be so unusual a generation hence. 

For my own satisfaction, I am trying to make out what this 
movement for the wider use of the school plant means. To see 
men and women in large numbers going frequently and regularly to 
the school house, is a thing that calls for explanation. What has 
been said thus far is, I believe, a true explanation as far as it goes: 
that the new phenomenon points to a change in our plan of educa- 
tion. Our children’s children may not see the newer ideal alto- 
gether realized. But the school systems that were dreamed of by 
eighteenth century idealists are in actual operation all about us 
to-day. Our own dreams, in this age of swifter accomplishment, 
may come true earlier than we dare anticipate. 

This one explanation, however, will not cover the whole case, 
and it is now time that another were tried. It has been said that 
we are carrying the opportunities of childhood into mature life. 
That is good, so far as it is possible, and we are coming to have 
increasing faith in its possibility. While the brain and the soul of 
man lose much of plasticity and of elasticity with advancing years, 
the change is not absolute. It is mainly a difference in degree. 
And while fundamental changes for the better are not to be 
expected in one’s physical condition late in life, there are many 
other elements entering into the case; and civilized man is undoubt- 
edly educable for longer periods and in higher degrees than those 
who are held down both by heredity and by environment. These 
considerations may lead us to our second explanation: that the 
spirit of childhood, as well as its opportunities, is to be projected 
into later life; that men and women are learning to play. 

Genius has been defined as the heart of a child beating in the 
breast of a man. In some sense this may be made a definition of 
normal and wholesome life everywhere. We are going to be young 
though grown-up, and growing old. If we had been born in the 
south of Europe, we should not have to learn how; but being 
mainly Anglo-Saxon, or from some neighboring land of the “North 
Countree,” we learn to play systematically and seriously. Our immi- 
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grant citizens from sunnier lands of the South have in them the 
very spirit of play. They should be much at home in the more 
joyous occupations of the new school centers, and should bring 
with them a very contagion of light-heartedness. 

| should imagine that the wise school children of our day might 
feel some curiosity to know what their elders are doing at the school 
house in the hours when they, its natural and proprietary residents, 
are excluded. I think it was Alphonse Daudet who told the story 
of the ancient mansion which, in later and degenerate days, became 
a factory where soda water was made. When the ghosts of its 
former inhabitants returned at night, they lived over their old life 
as best they might, in the familiar rooms and corridors all encumb- 
ered with modern boilers, tanks, and packing boxes. But when 
they drank the soda water, mistaking it for old champagne, it went 
quickly to their heads, for they were thin little ghosts at best. 

And is it then the ghosts of boys and girls of a generation ago 
that are having their good times, in a shadowy and reminiscent way, 
at the school house when it becomes a “social center?” O,no. Far 
from it. Such unreal happiness could not last for long and could 
not make any impress on the vigorous life of to-day. But some- 
thing of recreation such as working men and women crave is offered 
by these centers. It is as good and wholesome a thing as they can 
impart. 

There is one far-reaching reason why we may wish to see the 
spirit of play come abroad among our people; and that is because 
of the promise which it holds of a richer development of American 
art. A great national art is the outgrowth of a great national life, 
and many conditions may serve to foster its development. It is not 
to be thought for a moment that any one set of circumstances can 
make it, though many circumstances may mar it. But the habit of 
joy, and the search for the finest expression of spontaneous joy, is 
certainly one large element in its making. The different arts, too, 
vary widely in the conditions which favor or hinder them. But all 
of them require for their best, according to modern standards, the 
participation of a people in whom the demand for artistic expres- 
sion is widespread and insistent. Whatever can make our people 
sing more together, with sheer interest in the excellence of their 
singing and of the song, is a help to the makers of musical art in 
America. And we shall not be far amiss if we hold that the practice 
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of free recreation in the wholesome environment of a public social 
center, when it becomes a common and usual experience in all of 
the cities of our land, will help to make us a people in whom the 
fine arts will flourish, and bear new fruit. 

What is it then that is doing in these various centers? Our 
people are finding new ways of realizing and expressing the joy of 
life, and so far forth are preparing the way for our new American 
art. 

There is still a third explanation of this movement. Let us 
consider it for a little, and then leave further interpretations to 
other men and other times. The making of these school and social 
centers grows out of the new liking of our people for doing things 
together. The very forces that have been drawing us apart, into 
groups and classes, have been making us sick of artificial separa- 
tions. There is really arising a hunger for neighborliness, and it 
is most keenly felt in the very environment where the old-fashioned 
neighborliness is most clearly impossible. When we go to Europe 
and meet in the Trossachs or Unter den Linden the man from 
over the way we greet him as a friend, though we hardly recognized 
him at home. Then when we return to our own street and resume 
our ordinary ways, the chances are ten to one that we shall drop 
back into the old indifference. The lines of association do not 
nowadays, run straight from our door to our nearest neighbor’s 
door. Our shortest way to him is around by some common meeting 
place, where we join with him in a common cause. Then it is that 
we find how much we need him and need to associate with him. 

Besides, the men and women who are to benefit by these things 
must do the things themselves. It is pretty hard in these days to 
find any large or coherent class of people who are content to have 
things done for them. We do not ourselves take pleasure in the 
man who simply does good to us. We expect to have a hand in the 
doing. So does our neighbor over the way. So do our more remote 
neighbors who live in the big tenement houses, or in the long rows 
of two or three room cottages, all built alike alongside of some big 
factory or mine. If we are to have an education for all of the 
people, why, all of the people will provide it. If we are to have a 
recreation center for the neighborhood, the neighborhood will have 
a hand in managing it. The movement we are considering is 
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another development of the idea of co-operation, and the doing of 
the thing together is quite as important as the thing that is done. 

There is one familiar aspect of the matter which has not been 
stressed in this paper. It should, however, be mentioned here. 
The reference is to the financial side. 

From the commercial point of view, all that costs money is 
investment; and any investment of which the principal is secure is 
to be regarded as good or bad according to the dividends which it 
pays. Even an investment which pays a fair dividend is not on a 
satisfactory basis if it might be made to yield a much larger return. 

It is now commonly held that our costly buildings for schools 
should pay a larger dividend, in the satisfaction of social needs, 
than they are paying when they are left unused during many of the 
best hours of the year. Not infrequently, indeed, they have been 
unused for more than half of the available time. It is incumbent 
on the educational authorities to prevent this waste. 

The argument is a good one, so far as it goes. It is fortunate 
that at a time when the need of a wider education is felt it should 
appear so plainly that the material basis for the wider education is 
ready to hand. The material equipment is not only ready for use; 
it is crying for use with all of the pain of an awakened economic, 
conscience. “We ought not to be left idle, because of the shocking 
waste of our great values!” That is the cry that comes up from 
empty school houses and school playgrounds. “There is a new 
work to be done, and it cannot be done without housing and fur- 
niture and a thousand physical aids.”’ That is the ery with which 
it is met. There is something almost uncanny in the correspond- 
ence between the two. The most vital and significant fact is 
undoubtedly that of the enlarging conception of educational respon- 
sibility. But the fact that the bulk of the costs of the new work 
has already been provided adds greatly to the hope of success, if 
it does not even give our public education conscience a little 
additional jog. 

The studies which members of the Russell Sage Foundation 
are making in the field with which this paper deals, may be expected 
to mass together much valuable information. The promised volume 
setting forth the results of their inquiry will be awaited with much 
interest. They have freely placed at my disposal the information 
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which they had collected up to a recent date, and I have made such 
use of some portion of it as time has permitted. 

It is not easy to get one’s bearings with respect to a movement 
so multifarious in character and direction, which is so variously 
interwoven with other movements of the age, and is moreover sur- 
prising us from time to time with new inventions or discoveries. 
For the present purpose we will leave out of account vacation 
schools and playgrounds and other activities which are mainly for 
the benefit of children within the age of compulsory school attend- 
ance. \Ve are chiefly concerned just now with the schooling of 
those who are through with school, and some of them through with 
it many years ago; we are concerned with their new schooling and 
with other good things which may center for them in the public 
school. 

Apparently the earliest form of this schooling-after-school 
appeared with the establishment of evening schools. These are 
now found as a matter of course in our larger cities. Little by 
little they are showing their capacity for variation and are develop- 
ing in new and interesting directions. The evening school for 
foreigners learning the English language and the ways of American 
life is revealing large possibilities’: The evening high school is a 
well known and securely established institution. 

Within the past two or three years the term “continuation 
school” has become a familiar one in this country, and we have 
found ourselves wrestling with the problems which have made the 
continuation school an interesting puzzle wherever it is established. 
The voluminous work of Dr. Michael Sadler in England and the 
briefer bulletin by Professor Jones in this country have spread out 
before us both the actualities of the continuation school and the 
questions which it raises. 

‘he evening high school has been our continuation school, and 
it still serves in good part the purposes of such a school. But there 
is the further necessity of providing for boys and girls who have 
passed the age of the elementary school without completing the 
elementary school course. Especially for such pupils, we must con- 
sider seriously the question of the connection between studies in 
the night school and the trades and occupations of the day. We 
cannot look to European schools for infallible guidance in this 
matter. The practice of those schools is various and unsettled, 
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ranging from training in the actual processes of the several trades 
to more general instruction which ignores vocational considerations 
altogether. 

Just at this time there is no more interesting question in the 
whole range of education than that of the interlocking of school 
instruction and apprenticeship. The continuation school presents 
a peculiarly interesting phase of this problem. It seems pretty well 
established in this country that as regards the leading trades one 
cannot be fully prepared to be a journeyman without some regular 
apprenticeship in a commercial shop. It is equally clear that the 
training of a trade school is better than any apprenticeship for an 
all-round development of industrial intelligence. Both forms of 
training being really essential, the ways in which they may best be 
combined offer a fruitful field of study. 

The problem of the continuation school is still broader, for it 
relates to everything that can be done to further the education of 
those who have recently left school, with reference not only to 
their present occupations, but to ambitions and responsibilities that 
reach far out beyond their present occupations. In serving such 
purposes as these the schoolhouse finds a great and indefinite exten- 
sion of its usefulness. 

A very different interest attaches to the system of educational 
lectures, out of school hours, which has reached its most impressive 
development in New York City and is inseparably connected with 
the name of Henry M. Leipziger. It is not often that one man has 
the opportunity of identifying himself so completely with a notable 
and fruitful extension of our public education service. It is hardly 
to be doubted that the lecture system will in time develop valuable 
off-shoots in the shape of more fully organized courses of systematic 
study and instruction. Even when such courses have reached their 
full development, however, they cannot be expected to replace the 
more general and flexible lecture courses of a popular character 
which have already proved their wonderfully varied usefulness. 

One far-reaching suggestion, which first came to me, I think, 
from Dr. Leipziger, and has long been familiar to the people of 
Rochester, is the suggestion that political questions, instead of being 
taboo in the discussions held in a public school building, are the 
very questions which may most properly engage attention at such 
meetings. It is worth while to see some of the bearings of such a 
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question. Its relation to specific provisions of the laws or the con- 
stitution of any state is, of course, a matter to be decided by the 
authorities of the state concerned. It is the general question which 
interests us just now; and upon that general question I may frankly 
say that my mind is not made up. But so much as this is reasonably 
clear: that there is room for two very different kinds of political 


discussion. 

A partisan propaganda has its necessary place and usefulness. 
It is the appeal of those who have definite convictions and who are 
seeking to win votes in support of those convictions. It belongs to 
a political campaign, and is bound up with the organization and the 
traditions of a political party, and with the enthusiasm which a 
public election can call forth. With all of its evils, the partisanship 
of a political campaign seems a necessity of our political life, and 
serves a purpose of its own. This view is commonly understood 
and recognized. But there is equal need, which is not so generally 
acknowledged, of the continuous discussion and study of political 
questions—real questions, in the concrete—without reference to 
party organization or party platforms. 

One may imagine that our political campaigns would be con- 
ducted on a somewhat higher plane if between elections great num- 
bers of our citizens engaged in some real study of political facts and 
needs. It may be that the public schoolhouse will be found to be 
the appropriate center for such political studies as these. It is a 
significant fact that such a plan has already been broached and to 
some small extent has already been tried. 

It would manifestly be out of the question to make, in the 
time that I may occupy, any complete survey of recent movements 
in this field. There are certain other aspects of the matter about 
which a few words should be said, but much that invites attention 
must be passed by. The extraordinary development of late of 
social centers apart from schools, in parks and playgrounds, as it 
has taken place most notably in Chicago, does not fall within the 
scope of my subject. Numerous other phases of the movement in 
other cities must pass without mention, for want of time. One 
form, however, which the movement has taken must not be over- 
locked, and that is the rapid spread of school and home asso- 
ciations. The conspicuous activity of Philadelphia and Boston in 
the making of such organizations is widely known. These asso- 
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ciations are experiments in self-education and homemade recreation 
by the parents of school children. They are also centers for the 
making of opinions respecting the proper training of children. 
Both of these things have in them the germ of great developments. 

Something has been said already about the continued education 
of adult citizens and the fact that those who are to be educated must 
themselves have a hand in its direction. All education that is worth 
anything must have in it something of self-education. This is 
notably true of the education of adults. In these home and school 
associations the neighbors of the schoolhouse come together in the 
free hours of the evening and find ways of sending themselves to 
school. The large admixture of pure recreation with such school- 
ing is an element of its strength. Education and play belong 
together. They help each other, so long as the mixture is a tem- 
perate one. As it is sometimes shaken together it is an intoxicant. 
In the evening gatherings of these home and school associations 
the mingling of serious work, formal lectures, music and platform 
entertainments, debating in clubs, gymnasium exercises, folk dances, 
and free plays, offers an attractive and promising program. 

But what may be in the long run even more significant is the 
fact that these associations become vehicles for the expression of 
opinion on matters relating to public schools and education. Groups 
of parents who have long watched the training of their children in 
the schools and studied the question of training in the home are 
pretty sure to arrive at convictions respecting the improvement of 
the public schools. To have such opinion forming continuously all 
over the city, and finding expression through influential organiza- 
tions, is one of the best conditions which can be provided for the 
betterment of a system of schools. A board of education is fortu- 
nate indeed if well established organizations such as these hold up 
its hands. And well-considered criticism from such source is quite 
as much to be prized. 

If such advantages as these can be secured to any city on a 
large scale and continuously from year to year, the gain will be 
incalculable. The occasional wave of educational interest, with its 
sweeping denunciations and its radical reforms, followed by the 
quietude of general indifference, will then be replaced by a more 
constant and steady pressure in desirable directions. And changes, 
when they come, will find a large and well-informed body of friends 
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and critics of the schools ready to receive them with discriminating 
appreciation. 

There is no city, | am sure, in which more interesting move- 
ments have gone forward within the past few years in such direc- 
tions as these than this beautiful city of Rochester. I have read 
the reports of the evening use of schoolhouses in this city with 
profound interest and appreciation. If I read aright, the very ends 
which have here been spoken of as desirable in this wide range of 
undertakings are the ends to which the work in Rochester is tending. 
I cannot close this paper without expressing admiration of the cour- 
ageous way in which Rochester has gone forward in this business, 
and the hope that continued and continuous success may attend 


these efforts. 


THE MODERN SOCIAL CENTER REVIVAL 
EDWARD J. WARD 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


At the annual meeting of the National Municipal League, held 
November 16, 1910, the fundamental importance of the social 
center was clearly brought out. Professor Charles Zueblin and 
Doctor Samuel McC. Crothers pointed out “The Historic Ante- 
cedents of the Social Center,” from the primitive gatherings of free 
men in ancicnt Greece and Rome and Palestine, through the old 
New England town meeting, to modern times. “The larger use of 
the schoolho:.se is the twentieth century revival and expression of 
that democratic spirit which has been vital at intervals for more 
than two thousand years,” said Professor Zueblin. Doctor Crothers 
closed his paper with the words: “Those who are opening our 
schoolhouses for the largest public service are simply carrying on 
the traditions of freedom.” 

The strongest emphasis was placed upon the use of school 
buildings for non-partisan gatherings of citizens for public discus- 
sion. In a paper on “Public School Buildings as Neighborhood 
Civic Club Houses,” Henry C. Campbell, President of the Milwaukee 
Federation of Civic Societies and managing editor of one of the 
leading newspapers in the northwest, stated: “It is no exaggera- 
tion to say ti at in making the schoolhouse the forum of the people 
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lies the chief hope of perpetuating the republic and of perfecting 
its institutions.” That the public schoolhouse is the appropriate 
headquarters for non-partisan discussion of politics was the con- 
clusion reached in a strong paper by Livy S. Richard, editor of the 
Boston Common. Mr. Richard, like Mr. Campbell, was formerly 
in Rochester and wrote from personal acquaintance with the work 
there. He made an interesting comparison between the benefits 
to be derived from this use of the school building and the results 
of the present custom of using the saloon for the purpose. 

The permanent installation of voting machines and the use of 
public school buildings as polling places has an educational value 
in teaching civics to the children and to the recent immigrants in 
the evening schoois. From the point of view of economy this use 
of the school buildings would effect a saving of $7,500 or more a 
year in a city of the size of Buffalo. 

The paper on “The Relation of the Civic Use of School Build- 
ings to Public Service” was made up of statements from such public 
officials as former Governor Hughes, Mayor Gaynor, Mayor Whit- 
lock, Mayor Seidel, and from aldermen and councilmen in various 
cities. The words of Mayor Seidel expressed the common opinion 
of these public officials: ‘As a public servant, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity that this sort of gathering gives for a free and open discus- 
sion of topics of common interest upon a non-partisan platform. 
Such a discussion will help the servants of the people to learn what 
you desire and will furnish a chance for the public servants to 
talk over with the people the matters in which they seek to repre- 
sent them. I hope that your example may be followed in every 
neighborhood unti! misunderstanding and prejudice shall have been 
removed by the development of civic friendliness and intelligent 
public spirit.” 

“The Public School Building as a Local Health Office” was 
considered by Doctor G. W. Goler of Rochester, who outlined the 
health program for the modern city, making use of the public school 
system as a base. 

Miss L. E. Stearns, one of the leading exponents of library 
extension in the country, starting with the statement that “Experi- 
ence has shown that where no efforts are made along the lines of 
library extension only ten per cent., or at most twenty per cent., 
of the people in any community are reached,” made a strong plea 
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for the establishment of a local branch library in every school 
building. 

“The Public School Building as a Free Lecture Center” was 
the subject of a paper by Doctor Henry M. Leipziger, the head 
of the great lecture system of New York City. 

“The School Building as a Recreation Center” was presented 
by Doctor Edward W. Stitt, also of New York, who pointed out 
that the provision of wholesome recreation under wise supervision 
is on every account economical, and that the public school buildings 
afford the ideal places for this provision. 

John Collier, Executive Secretary of the National Board of 
Censorship of Motion Picture Films, furnished a striking paper 
upon “The School Building as a Motion Picture Theater,” showing 
the enjoyment this use of the schoolhouse might bring to children 
and adults, and how it might elevate the tone of the motion picture 
business. 

Hon. William D. Foulke, the following day elected president 
of the League, gave an interesting account of “The Use of the 
Public School Building as a Public Art Gallery,” in which he told 
of development in this direction in his own town of Richmond, 
Indiana. 

“The School Plant as a Center for Civic Festival and Holiday 
Celebration” was the title of a suggestive paper by E. S. Martin, 
Superintendent of Public Recreation in Columbus, Ohio. 

The relation of the social center to the problems of rural life 
was presented by Charles W. Holman, of Dallas, Texas. 

Clarence Arthur Perry, of the Russell Sage Foundation, gave 
a survey of the present developments throughout the country, 
stating that there are now over a hundred cities in which a wider 
use is systematically made, and speaking in detail of the work in 
some eighteen of these cities. 

In a series of papers the relations of the social center to 
various existing institutions were considered and set forth. Pro- 
fessor Edward C. Elliott pointed out the advantages in equipment, 
support, and interest which come to the regular school through such 
wider use. His article was supplemented by the statements of 
several school principals who spoke of the practical advantages 
which came to their schools through their use as neighborhood 


centers. 
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Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, President of the Philadelphia Home and 
School Association, showed that this development does not rob the 


home, but rather supplements it. 

Professor Louis E. Reber, Dean of the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin, told of the various ways in which 
through social center development, communities may take advantage 
of the resources of the university in lectures, discussion material, 
selected libraries, moving picture films, and lantern slides. 

“The Relation of the Social Center to the Church” was pre- 
sented by Rev. Richard Edwards, University Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church of Wisconsin. He showed that the social 
center movement serves the great end toward which the church 
aims,—that of creating a better social condition. 

Robert A. Woods, of the South End House, Boston, showed 
that, as in other social movements, the settlement furnishes simply 
the pioneering experiment station, blazing the way for the broader 
and more democratic advance of neighborhood work in connection 
with the public school building. 

Professor George M. Forbes, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Rochester, wrote out of his home experience upon “The 
Relation of the Social Center Development and Especially the 
Neighborhood Civic Club Gatherings to Progressive and Educa- 
tional and Reform Movements of all Kinds,” showing how this 
sort of gathering furnishes the medium through which the people 
may be easily reached and in which such movements may find 
ready popular understanding and consideration. 

Charles E. Knowles, formerly secretary of the Buffalo Social 
Center Association, pointed out “Some of the Difficulties to be 
Overcome.” Mr. Knowles wrote from the point of view of the 
Buffalo movement, which seems to have encountered more diffi- 
culties than the movement in any other city. 

The large number of persons interested in the Social Center 
development in Buffalo, as well as the interest of the delegates, 
furnished a live audience, and the discussion which followed the 
presentation of the report showed a unanimous feeling on the part 
of those present that the use of public school plants as social 
centers is likely to be carried forward rapidly in that city as in 
other places over the country. 
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ATLANTIC STATES 


C. R. H. Jackson 
Physical Director Young Men’s Christian Association, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Representatives from Virginia, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Washington, D. C., Maryland, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, to the number of fifty-three, met at Baltimore on 
January 12, 13, and 14, to attend a playground institute. 

The main point of discussion at the first session was the 
division of children on the playground. ‘The best arrangement, 
probably, is: children under ten and eleven in playgrounds by 
themselves; boys of eleven and over in separate playgrounds 
with considerable athletic equipment; girls of the same age in 
separate playgrounds. One reason why the girls should be 
separated from the boys after they are ten and eleven years of 
age is that they may not depend upon the boys for leadership, 
but may develop in themselves powers of leadership and self- 
confidence. 

Dr. Edward W. Stitt, of New York City, pointed out that 
unused places are “wasted places,” and that a park should be 
placed in every neighborhood where children are growing and 
developing. He also told of the great value to the people of 
using public school buildings as recreation centers. 

E. B. DeGroot, of Chicago, was strong in his plea for 
active recreation rather than passive recreation, and gave as 
his opinion that if the girls could be taught to dance vigorous 
folk dances, they would become dissatisfied with the dreamy, 
passive dances of the cheap dance halls, and that without the 
girls to attract the young men to the dance halls, the dance 
halls would soon be closed. There is no question but that the 
boy who is kept actively engaged in vigorous pastimes will be 
less tempted to spend his time in the cheap moving-picture shows 
where eye strain, poor ventilation, and corrupting sensations 
prevail. Another point brought out by Mr. DeGroot was that in 
Chicago the girl has everything that the boy has,—the same 
opportunities to participate in the activities which appeal to her 
most and which she needs most, the same space, the same gym- 
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nasium training, the same surroundings, the same friendly and 
competent supervision. 

Playground associations are all striving for beautiful sur- 
roundings. The influence of the beautiful and true is valuable. 
Every park should have its playground. It was made clear that 
the children of the well-to-do need and desire playgrounds as 
much as do the children of the poor. In other words, municipal 
affairs should be conducted for all of the people for all of the 
time; and the playgrounds, athletic fields, swimming pools and 
baths are means to this end. Thomas M. Beadenkoff called 
the public baths, cleansing baths, and the swimming baths, 
recreational baths. Baltimore is using portable baths, each con- 
taining six cabins or compartments in which a change of clothes 
can be made. On a hot summer’s day six hundred people have 
patronized one of these portable baths. 

George E. Johnson, of Pittsburgh, outlined work that 
should be done during recess, and how the children should be 
taught to play. The three amusements most attractive to small 
children are the sand bin, the wading pool, and the sliding board. 

Much consideration is being given to the surface of the 
grounds. Chicago is now experimenting on a composition of 
asphalt, cork and sand for tennis courts, which it is thought will 
give the best surface yet used. 

Dr. W. E. Meanwell gave an account of the work of the 
Athletic League in Baltimore. This was followed by demonstra- 
tions and lectures of the Boy Scout Movement. 

The Friday evening banquet at the Hotel Belvedere was a 
very pleasant affair, attended by about two hundred and fifty 
people. The Governor of Maryland, the Mayor of Baltimore, 
Dr. Edward W. Stitt, of the Board of Education of New York 
City, Joseph Lee, President of the Playground Association of 
America, delivered addresses, and Seumas McManus, the 
famous Irish storyteller, told some of his inimitable stories. The 
toastmaster was Robert Garrett, the one time Princeton 
University discus thrower, now president of the Athletic League 
of Baltimore. Joseph Lee spoke first of the importance of 
realizing that in being and doing the things that Nature dictates 
we reach our highest development. He spoke from a vast fund 
of knowledge gained by actual experience in playground work. 
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Mayor Mahool in a fine address proved an ardent advocate of 
public recreation. 

Saturday morning was given up to a demonstration of 
games by the school children of Baltimore, which concluded with 
games by children from the blind asylum. In the afternoon in 
automobiles the delegates visited the playgrounds and recrea- 
tion centers of the city. All the delegates spoke enthusiastically 
of the hospitality of the Baltimore people. I am sure the same 
hospitality would be shown in any other part of the country, 
north, east, south or west, for the playground people everywhere 
are the most delightful people to meet, not because they are 
playground people,—they are playground people because they 
are kind, generous and interested in little children. Some men 
came whose expenses were paid, others came at their own 
expense ; some men came who are receiving salaries for work on 
playgrounds, others came who receive no salaries, but are giving 
their time because they believe in the work. Judges were there, 
business men, and men of affairs, and many fine women, whose 
kindness and culture were their chief characteristics. It is 
indeed a strange condition of affairs, and is one of the greatest 
proofs of the inefficiency of the present municipal form of 
government if any city, progressive in matters of business, should 
be content to neglect the welfare of its children and to let the 
dollar look so big that the primary object of good citizenship, 
which must always be the proper training of the children, should 
be lost sight of. 

The city must not only be held responsible in furnishing 
book knowledge to its people, but in giving them physical train- 
ing and the opportunity to develop their self-respect, honesty 
and courage. 


“A man’s pleasures give us his true measure. To change 
the measure is to change the man. Recreation is very near the 
heart of the social worker’s relation with the poor.” 
Mary E. Monp 
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Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleveland. Ohio 


“T am the mayor of L———— and we have been discussing 
playgrounds for some time, so I just tho’t I’d run over here and 
find out the best way to go at this question.” 

“IT have come all the way from Iowa to get the best play- 


ground plans.” 
“T am from Kansas City, Missouri, and want to exchange 


ideas with all of you on playgrounds.” 

“T am the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in J—— and I 
want to talk over our playground problem with you.” 

They came from all the middle states and from some other 
states to exchange ideas and learn what plans others had worked 
out, until a goodly number were assembled at the first Play- 
ground Institute for the Central States. 

In general the questions considered were the practical prob- 
lems of the individual playground rather than those relating to 
the entire playground system. One of the most inspiring ad- 
dresses was given by Charles W. Garfield of Grand Rapids tell- 
ing the story of how his city raised $200,000 for playgrounds, 
Mostly, however, the discussions were in regard to the prin- 
ciples of playground management, the kind of games children of 
certain ages like to play, and how to so organize for them that 
the best good for the largest number will be accomplished ; also, 
how to use the streets for play, and how to broaden the scope 
of girls’ activities. 

Some of the important questions upon which much light 
was thrown were: 

(1) What steps should be taken after grounds were secured? 

Answer: Secure a supervisor, then co-operate with every 
other agency in the city which can help with the work, and try 
to establish a public recreation commission. 

(2) Where can you get play leaders, and what are the 


qualifications of a good leader? 
Answer: They are hard to find, but some are being turned 
out by the Y. M. C. A. training schools in Springfield and 
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Chicago and some other schools. Some normal school gradu- 
ates have proved efficient, and kindergartners who have real- 
ized that older children need a different kind of play from the 
little folks. In their training they have learned much of the 
spirit of play. Some of the qualifications are knowledge of the 
meaning of play and acquaintance with games, ability to be- 
come one of the crowd, broad vision and self-control. An en- 
tertainer is not wanted on the grounds; a leader is what is 
needed. Be careful about employing the person who has the 
playground work all cut and dried. A good director simply 
eliminates the bad from what the children choose and then 
gently leads on to other things. 

(3) Shall we have a schedule? 

Answer: It was the general opinion that a schedule of thirty 
or forty-five-minute periods was not a good thing, but that it 
was advisable to have certain activities carried out at certain 
times—for instance, league base ball games at 10 a. m., story 
hour at 1 p. m., athletics at 4 p. m. There was a division of 
opinion as to the merit of opening and closing exercises. 

(4) How can we keep supervision up to a high standard of 
efficiency ? 

Answer: Frequent meetings (one a week) at which the 
directors get a chance to exchange ideas were highly recom- 
mended. 

(6) What is the radius of direct influence? 

Answer: For children under ten years, two or three blocks. 
For children over fourteen years, one half to one mile. 

(9) How about special occasions on playgrounds? 

Answer: Certain “occasions” are good, but the great dan- 
ger is that they tend to formality and interfere with the real 
work of the playground. Fairs on playgrounds are fun, but 
they are not conducive to making playgrounds popular with 
business men. Big athletic meets where prizes are solicited 
should be placed in the same class and are objectionable in ad- 
dition, because they tend to fix attention on the prize rather 
than the fun. Weekly athletic meets are good if large numbers 
compete. The important thing the director must ever keep be- 
fore him is that the motto of a good playground is: “The most 
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good for the greatest number’; and that the business of the 
playground is to provide activities for all the children who 
come there. 

(10) Shall playgrounds be open after school? 

Answer: By all means. Baltimore found that children 
came on the grounds after being in school all day with an exhu- 
berance which they had not shown all summer. 

(11) What out-door activities can we have on the grounds 
for grown-ups? 

Answer: Gymnastics and games, volley ball (very good), 
quoits, track athletics, bowling on the green, dramatics and 
dancing. To these may be added band concerts, motion pic- 
ture shows and entertainments of other sorts. 

(12) How can we broaden activities for girls? 

Answer: By carefully teaching games. Girls like to play 
playground ball, volley ball, and do something at athletics. An 
honor roll for girls was found successful. To become a mem- 
ber a girl must have jumped so far, run so fast and thrown a 
basket ball so far from a seven-foot circle. Folk dancing is one 
of the most important activities for girls and should be prac- 
ticed on every playground. Tennis and tetherball are also good 
games. 

(13) Should inter-playground contests be encouraged? 

Answer: Some men say they have been successful in con- 
ducting leagues in which a larger number of the children took 
part on their own grounds, and also “hippodroming” varsity 
teams. In a playground experience extending over some seven 
years, the writer has never seen a playground on which there was a 
successful home league and a representative team. Having 
served four years on his college athletic association, which spent 
all its time keeping one team straight during a season, and two 
years as a teacher in a high school where all the time was not 
enough to keep one team straight, he feels very decidedly that 
with the large amount of work there is to be done on a play- 
ground, and the necessarily small force to do it, we had better 
spend our time in promoting the “most fun for the most boys” 
than trying to keep straight a “varsity team.” Better to have 
ten teams in a baseball league than the championship of the 
state. Others, however, say it can be done. 
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At the banquet the president of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America, Joseph Lee, delivered an able address spark- 
ling as, one of the newspapers suggested, with the <Aflantic 
Monthly style of humor. Judge Murphy of Detroit pointed 
out with great force and power that no city could be proud of 
her achievements unless she had provided in some adequate 
way for the play of her children. 

Yes, we want to attend another institute. 


FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE PLAY- 
GROUND ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. May L. CHENEY 
University of California 


The first public meeting of the Playground Association of 
California took the form of a conference lasting three days, and 
was held at San Francisco, December 15, 16, and 17, 1910. 

Over one hundred delegates from women’s clubs and other 
interested organizations registered on the first day, and visits 
were made to the local playgrounds. Some of the delegates 
came over five hundred miles, the southern California commis- 
sions considering it worth while to pay the expenses of their 
best workers to San Francisco for the three days. The keynote 
of the program was the need of efficient workers. Material 
equipment, land, and governing boards are a practical neces- 
sity, but from beginning to end of the three days’ session, the 
discussion centered on the crucial test, the effectiveness of the 
director. On the first evening some general introductory re- 
marks were made by Mrs. Lovell White, a member of the San 
Francisco Commission, and one of the vice-presidents of the 
Playground Association of America, and Dr. Philip King Brown 
discussed “The Psychology of Play.” An exhibition of folk 
dancing was given by the children of a private school, led by 
Miss Irene Elizabeth Phillips, who has lately come from Roch- 
ester, New York, to California. Then Mrs. Willoughby Rod- 
man, president of the Los Angeles Commission, gave an his- 
torical account of the organization of playgrounds in California. 
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The next morning, C. B. Raitt, superintendent of play- 
grounds in Los Angeles, described “The Playground in Opera- 
tion,” giving an excellent account of the economical division of 
space, and arrangement of apparatus, and the necessary provi- 
sion for children of different ages, and for all the varied occu- 
pations which make up the sum of activities of a well-ordered 
playground. He spoke of the industrial work that has been 
introduced in the Los Angeles playgrounds, and of the work at 
the recreation centers. The all-important subject of “Adequate 
Supervision” was touched upon by Mr. Raitt, though that sub- 
ject had been assigned to George E. Dickie, superintendent of 
the Oakland playgrounds, who followed. Mr. Dickie described 
the provision made at the University of California for training 
playground workers, and reported that Leland Stanford Junior 
University and some of the state normal schools were also 
training workers. He argued that while playground workers, 
like all other social workers, are “born and not made,” the born 
workers need to be trained, and tried out in the course of their 
training to demonstrate their fitness. The University of Cali- 
fornia maintained an open playground on California Field dur- 
ing the summer session last year and will do the same the 
coming summer. Mr. Dickie commended this practical demon- 
stration of the work, and the opportunity it gives of testing the 
effectiveness of the candidates in training. He deplored the 
difficulty of finding suitable men, and urged better salaries as 
an incentive to good men to enter on the work. H. J. McCoy, 
president of the San Francisco Commission, described the San 
Francisco playgrounds, showing how the work had been inter- 
rupted by the great disaster, but taken up again with determina- 
tion. San Francisco had an appropriation of $741,000 for sites, 
and has leased or borrowed from some of the other city depart- 
ments land which will be transformed into playgrounds. By co- 
operation with the Fire Department, a large swimming-tank is 
being added to the North Beach playground, the salt water be- 
ing furnished free, because it forms a unit in the supplementary 
fire-protection system, which is being installed. 

The program closed with an interchange of experiences by 
the workers, which had to be interrupted by a call to the lunch- 
eon served under the auspices of the Associated Charities of 
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San Francisco. Four hundred and twenty of the leading club 
women, business men, social workers, and playground enthusi- 
asts gathered at the luncheon. The secretary of the Associated 
Charities chose the subject, and the Playground Association 
furnished the program, which consisted of four short, pithy 
talks on “The Girl and the Playground.” One of the probation 
officers of Alameda County, Miss Beatrice McCall, spoke ear- 
nestly for consideration of the play spirit in girls, and its rela- 
tion to girl delinquency. Miss Ethel Moore, a member of the 
Oakland Playground Commission, spoke of the special provi- 
sion which has been made for girls, and Mrs. Rodman, of Los 
Angeles, told what was being done for girls in that city. J. C. 
Astredo, of the San Francisco Commission, spoke last on “What 
San Francisco Ought to Do.” He described some of the diffi- 
culties and made it clear that these would be dealt with in a 
large cosmopolitan way. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Everett C. Beach, head of the 
department of physical education of the Los Angeles schools, 
spoke in a practical and helpful way on playground games for 
children of different ages. He had models of the apparatus 
used in the different games made by the sloyd classes of the 
Los Angeles school department, which he set up. This was 
followed by a talk on “Rural Recreation Centers,” by Ernest 
Bradley, director of such a center in Marin County, at Kent- 
field. C. M. Goethe, of Sacramento, who has recently returned 
from abroad, spoke on “What Other Countries are Doing.” 
The last speaker of the afternoon was Miss Irene Elizabeth 
Phillips, formerly of Rochester, New York, who spoke on 
“Public Recreation.” At the evening session, Dr. R. G. Boone, 
of the Education Department of the University of California, 
spoke on “The Significance of the Playground Movement.” 

The Saturday morning session was given to a discussion of 
“Public School Playgrounds.” Gilbert N. Brink, principal of 
the Berkeley High School, introduced the subject, and Alex- 
ander Sherriffs, superintendent of San Jose schools, led the 
discussion. It was plain that the schoolmen believe that the 
best way to provide playgrounds for all of the children of a city 
is to see that a suitable play space is attached to every public 
school. This would give the proper distribution. The children 
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would not have to travel far from home to have the benefit of 
the playground, and the groups would be smaller, two very im- 
portant considerations. The cost of proper supervision was 
warmly discussed, for the regular playground workers were 
positive that the work could not be done by the over-worked 
teachers of the public schools. The final agreement was 
reached that a large city needs both municipal and school play- 
grounds, and that all playgrounds need trained supervisors. A 
few words about “School Gardens,” and their relation to the 
health and play movement, by Professor E. B. Babcock, of the 
department of agricultural education of the University of Cali- 
fornia, closed the program. Automobiles were furnished, and 
visits were made to the playgrounds of San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Alameda, a very appropriate object lesson to follow a very 
practical meeting, as most of the problems discussed were illus- 


trated in one or the other of these cities. 


ADOPTED BY THE CALIFORNIA STATE PLAY- 
GROUND ASSOCIATION 


1. We believe that a child has a right to a place of his 


own for play. 
2. We believe that the playground is the best preventa- 


tive for tuberculosis. 

3. We believe that the management of a playground 
should be in the hands of a commission. 
We believe that trained leaders should be in charge of 


4. 
the playground, a woman for girls and a man for boys. 


5. We believe that the salary of a play-leader should be 


comparable at least with that of a teacher. 
6. We believe that adults should be encouraged to play. 
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THE DEERFIELD PAGEANT 
(Deerfield, Massachusetts, July 14, 15, 16, 1910) 


WILLIAM CHAUNCY. LANGDON 
New York City 


I heard that there was to be a pageant at Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, only the day before the performance began. A friend, 
looking over some magazines, noticed a brief paragraph about 
it, and called my attention to it. There were to be three per- 
formances, in the evening of Thursday, and in the afternoons 
of Friday and Saturday. Deerfield is not the most easily ac- 
cessible town in the east. As my own researches into the time- 
tables resulted only in bringing me up face to face with a train 
leaving New York at 4.49 in the morning, | went to the Grand 
Central Station td ask help from the clerk in the Bureau of In- 
formation. He looked at me sympathetically through the hot 
weather and said, “Have you heard of that town? It is the 
hardest place to get in and out of you ever found.” I finally 
took an evening train to Springfeld and after spending the night 
there, went on up the next morning to Deerfield by an early 
train, arriving stealthily and alone at about half-past eight in 
the fresh country air and sunshine of a cloudless day. I saw 
the afternoon performance of Friday, the 15th. 

Many would have thought it a disadvantage to hold a 
pageant in a town 
that was not some- ¢ 
thing of a transpor- 
tation center. Not 
so Deerfield. Deer- 
field did not take 
the railroad into its 
plans. I saw no 
placards of the pag- 
eant in the station 
at Springfield, only 
thirty-four miles 


away, nor at any 


other station along The Deerfield Pageant—The Audience 
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the line. The Spring- 
field morning papers 
had good accounts 
of the first perform- 
ance, to be sure, 
but with that ex- 
ception it was my 
secret. No, Deer- 
field relied for her 
audiences the 
people in her own 


vicinity—her own 
The Deerfield Pageant—The Property Room, the Stage- vear-round people, 
Coach Resting up for Its Next Trip to the 


Colonial Wedding pee ple who were 


spending the sum- 
mer or their vacations there, and people who could come in on the 
trolley from the neighboring towns. And the audiences were good. 
One thousand people were present at the performance which I at- 
tended; more automobiles demanded positions than there was 
room for. It was found necessary to give an extra, a fourth, 
performance. So small was the amount of money spent di- 
rectly for advertising that when I heard the figure stated,—al- 
though I refuse to allege that any wave of that fairy wand, how- 


ever slight, lacks magic power,—I thought it really too small 
to have been worth while. It was only $50.00, and this in- 
cluded stamps. It did not include the printing of the circulars, 
which of course did advertising work. The printing of the cir- 
culars and the programs together cost $96.00. Yet without 
the advantage of a position on the main line of a railroad, with- 
out the advantage of advertising, Deerfield made her pageant 
a financial success. The total receipts were $2,626.93: the total 
expenses were $1,442.84. There was turned over to the Village 
Improvement Society $1,184.09. It is pleasant to think that 
Deerfield was able to improve her streets, to care for her won- 
derful giant elm trees, with the proceeds of the three days of 
holiday and pageantry. Yes, the special significance of the 
Deerfield pageant lay in that it was thoroughly local—local not 
only in the historical subject matter presented, local not only in 
the personnel of those who participated, but local in its audiences. 
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Probably the chief value of the historical pageant to Amert 
can life to-day consists in the fact that so many people may have 
a part in it. The whole community, grown folks and children, 
can get together in the production of the joyous occasion. 
Every family can be represented. In front of the stable of one 
house I saw an old stage-coach littered over with five or more 
bonnie children, playing all over it, inside and out on top, and 
underneath. There were five in sight at the time I took my 
snapshot of them; that is how I was able to count them. I 
asked them if they were in the pageant. Yes, indeed, every one 
of them; they were all in the pageant. My atlas credits 
Deerfield with a population of 1969. About 200 or more took 
part in the Deerfield pageant. I presume this 1969 means the 
township. I cannot believe that as many as that live in the 
village street. But the whole township took part. Some of 
the performers came from neighboring villages. For instance, 
the parts of Greenfield people of colonial days were taken by 
thirty of their descendants of the present day. The oxen that 
again carted the harvested grain through the fields into the 
woods, where the ambushed Indians perpetrated the massacre, 
came from the neighboring village of Whateley, an old-time 
companion of Deerfield in’ suffering and home _ building. 
Two hundred out of 1969 is a good percentage. It justifies 
one in calling it a pageant of the people, really given by the 
community as a 
whole. 

The arrange- 
ments of the pag- 
eant were simple. 
The scene was in 
the grounds of one 
of the beautiful old 
homesteads on the 
village street— 
grounds that  ex- 
tended back through 


orchard and farm to 
where the wooded 


: The Deerfield Pageant—The Green Room—Ancestors of 
hill slopes steeply All Ages Waiting for Their Turn to Go on 
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down to meet them. There were many excellent sites in the 
town for such an occasion. Indeed it must have taken some 
Puritan decisiveness of character to determine upon any one. 
One place, a wonderful situation for the pageant, is right in 
the middle of the village street. With its gray gambrel- 
roofed houses and large elm trees, it would seem of 
itself to call back the memories of the past to re-enact their 
parts in pageantry. The sidewalks or paths, just there, go up 
on high banks on either side, and the road seems to run as in a 
narrow ravine over which the mighty elms hang their long 


The Deerfield Pageant—Merry England Old Dances 


branches. Straight up the road are seen the broad and sunny 
fields where in the Indian days the Deerfield Puritans raised 
their grain, and from the left hand the road comes in from 
Hadley and the south. Just the place to set a pageant! The 
seats for the audience I should put across the road. And the 
traffic? Let it go around, for the time being, through some 
other town. 

But those who had charge of the pageant showed wisdom 
as well as decisiveness in their choice of the grounds:a 
little way back from the street, and beyond the _ house, 
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is a gentle slope, reaching down to a stretch of smooth grass. 
On this slope were the seats for the audience, camp chairs, and 
benches made of planks. Across the grass on one side stood a 
large apple tree, and on the other a great iron-gray barn, 
shelterer of centuries of harvests. Smaller trees and bushes, 
filled in with evergreens and a fair-sized temporary stage for 
tableaux, formed the background for the changing scenes. The 
curtain of the stage was made of hanging ropes trimmed heavily 
with green leaves, like the evergreen ropes made for decorating 
churches at Christmas time. These, when the curtain was closed, 
hung close together and blended in with the bushes and trees 
on either hand. It was opened—drawn back from the middle 
to the sides—and closed, by the simple familiar means. To 
the left the ground sloped more abruptly for a short distance; 
then it gradually rose yntil it reached the woods that crowned the 
hill about a quarter of a mile away. 

The “entrance” to this temporary open-air theater was marked 
by a signboard which was finely in keeping with the = sur- 
roundings. Tobacco is one of the chief crops of the valley. 
Some boys took two tobacco poles and drove them into the 
ground, fastening a third across their tops. From this with 
heavy wire they suspended an old cellar door,—a real old cellar 
door, with long hinges that were clearly hand-made and dif- 
ferent the one from the other. On this they tacked a large 
printed notice of the pageant. It cost, all told, twenty minutes’ 
work. 

The “box office” consisted simply of a small table and a chair 
under the trees at the entrance to the grounds. The stage en- 
trance ran in from the street through the next door neighbor’s 
place, past the corner of his kitchen garden, to another barn, just 
through the orchard from the stage. Down this road all the 
actors passed, May-queen and Puritan, Colonial and Indian, ox- 
cart and prancing horse. The barn itself afforded dressing 
rooms for the few who did not find it more convenient (as most 
of them did) to change their garb at home, and come along 
through the street in costume. And very natural they looked— 
little Puritan children in big white collars and stockings, trud- 
ging along ahead of their sedate parents in quiet gray, Indians 
in a good representation of nothing but warpaint, soldiers of the 
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French and Indian 

a Wars in metal hel- 
mets and_ breast- 
plates, festive 
maidens of the 
English May Day, 
courtly gentlemen 
and ladies of the 
Revolutionary pe- 
riod—all mingling 
with us of the pres- 
The Deerfield Pageant—Militia of 1685—Captain ent time, who were 
ee een to play our part as 
appreciative spectators, in costumes which were more or less 
correct now, and which had also been correct, in whole or in part, 
at various times in the past. There was nothing incongruous about 
it all—they had lived there, each in his time ; these were their homes ; 
they planted these trees. Why should they not ride in these 
and as for 


more recent trolley cars—right convenient things, they 
us, they were too kindly to show by so much as a look if they 
regarded us later revivals of the twentieth century as intrusive 
or incongruously out of place. 

The “green room,” comfortable and attractive in every par- 
ticular and true to its name, was the orchard that stretched be- 
tween the two barns. The “property room,” like most of the 
dressing rooms, was all over the village. The properties, like 
the actors, were all at home. Some of the articles used had 
taken up a permanent abiding place in the Historical Museum. 
Among these was the pitch-pipe with the help of which the Rev. 
John \Villiams lined out the psalms and hymns to his congre- 
gation. The costumes of the women were made in the village; 
the costumes of the men were hired. The program gave ade- 
quate historical and topographical notes regarding the events 
represented. 

A pageant must be seen; it is not to be read. It is imprac- 
ticable to give an account of all the scenes, and it would be bar- 
ren merely to give a list of them. After all, the general value 
of the Deerfield pageant is not what it did with its history, but 
its suggestiveness as to what other towns can do with their local 
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history. Further, the excellent work done by the general director, 
Miss Margaret MacLaren Eager, guiding the enthusiastic and intel- 
ligent work of all those who took part, renders it very difficult to 
select scenes for particular attention. They covered the colonial 
period from the departure of the Puritans from England to the 
call to arms at the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, when 
fifty minute men, to the music of a single fife, marched out of 
Deerfield to join the forces at Cambridge for the siege of Boston. 

The fine, strong contrast in the first scene got a solid grip 
on the attention of the audience at the very start. It opened with 
a May Day festival of country folk in England, with their Mor- 
ris dances and glees around the Maypole. The gentry graciously 
came on horseback to watch their festivities for a few moments. 
Then across the lawn in front of the merry lads and lasses with 
their flowers and gay colors, came the serious procession of the 
Puritans in black and gray and brown, Bibles in hand, men, 
women and children, led by their pastor and their elders, leav- 
ing England for new lands. The effect was still further height- 
ened by the bantering and jeering of the merry-makers, the 
pranks of the jester in cap and bells, and the mocking of a very droll 
little dwarf, who imitated the manners of the pilgrims as, un- 
heeding, they passed from sight through the trees. 

One of the most beautiful scenes artistically, as one of the 
most important historically, was that in commemoration of the 
Massacre of Bloody Brook. Hadley was the gathering center 
for the soldiers making ready against the Indians. Captain 
Lathrop was sent with his company to harvest the grain that 
had been left stack- 
ed in the fields at 
Deerfield, and _ to 
bring it down to 
Hadley in ox-carts. 
They harvested the 
grain and in the 
morning of Sep- 
tember 18, 1675, 
they started on the 


march. After a 
march cf about two The Deerfield Pageant—Leaving for Bloody Brook 
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miles, they were 
attacked by the 
Indians, ambushed 
in the woods. Only 
one escaped. In 
the pageant, first 
entered from_ be- 
yond the big barn 
on the right, the 
little company of 
soldiers, in colonial 


uniforms and carry- 
The De-rfield Pageant—The Return of the Rev. John ing long barreled, 
— buckshot rifles. 
Then single-file behind them came the ox-carts filled with the 
bags of grain-—the same kind of cart that was used in 1675, still 
used in Whateley a few miles away further up among the hills. 
After a pause to say good-bye to families and friends, they pro- 
ceeded down the slope to the left, back a little beyond the spec- 
tators, and then through the field to the foot of the hill, along 
the edge of the woods, and finally into the woods,—first the little 
company of soldiers, then the ox-carts, one by one, until they 
were all lost to sight. Hardly were they gone when the cracking 
of rifles from the woods, and the war-whoops of Indians told 
of the massacre. A few scattering shots and silence. It was 
all over. 

The first school in Deerfield was kept by Mistress Hannah 
Beaman. Probably it was about 1682 that she opened her 
school—the year that Deerfield was resettled, this time per- 
manently. There was an Indian attack on the school that be- 
came a striking event in the annals of the town. It occurred in 
1694, and was re-enacted in the pageant. One brave little fellow 
saw the Indians crawling stealthily through the bushes, and 
gave the alarm. The other children escaped into the stockade, 
but he was killed. 

It is interesting that Mistress Beaman lived and taught on 
the very site where the pageant was held. There too now 
live the Misses Frances and Mary Allen, who took the 
photographs of the school seemingly at once pictures of 
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Mistress Beaman’s pupils and of their present day descendants. 
With the beautiful simplicity and naturalness of the children 
vivid in my memory, and the fact impressed on my mind that 
there on that very spot where the pageant was being performed 
Mistress Leaman kept her little school, | still cannot believe 
that I did not see the school itself. It was very real. My little 
friends of the stage-coach were there, of course; they went to 
school in both their generations. This scene of the school was 
one of the most beautiful, most appealing of the whole pageant. 
Yet it was so, not on account of anything peculiar to Deer- 
field. Every town, every village, has had its first school, 
however far back or however recent the period, and little chil- 
dren are always unconsciously beautiful. 

In February, 1703-1704, came the winter-night attack of the 
French and Indians. Tableaux sufficiently set forth the horrible 
story of that night. There was nothing crude in Miss Eager’s 
work; rather her artistic restraint, omitting blood and horror, 
heightened the effect. A Deerfield woman who gave a cup of 
cold water to a French officer wounded in the attack upon her 
home, was the subject of one tableau. Then the Indians drag- 
ged their captives and victims off to Canada, the gentle and 
stately Rey. John Williams at their head, and his frail wife, soon 
to be stricken down by the tomahawk, among them. Other tab- 
leaux showed incidents in the after life of the captives, far to the 
north among the Indians; little Eunice Williams, the Rev. John 
Williams’ daughter, brought up as an Iroquois; the purchase of 
one of the young men in Quebec from his Indian captor by the 
son of Governor 
Dudley of Massa- 
chusetts, acting as 
emissary for the 
exchange of cap- 
tives; the marriage 
years after, in 1715, 
of two Deerfield 
children, Josiah 
Rising and Abigail 
Nims, under other 


names, living In- The Deerfield Pageant—Wedding Dance 
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dian lives among the Indians. Then the leafy curtain in front 
of the staging closed. ‘There was a pause. Nothing happened. 
Was it a delay? People began to look around. Then far off, 
up at the most distant corner of the field on the left, they saw 
a horse coming out of the woods. Down through the fields the 
solitary horseman came. Every one watched him. 

The Rev. John Williams, after two years’ captivity in 
Canada, was finally exchanged. On the brig “Hope” he was 
taken to Boston and there he spent the winter, writing his book 
“The Redeemed Captive.” In the spring he returned to Deer- 
field. His wife had been cruelly murdered on that snowy journey 
on foot into Canada. His children were some of them murdered, 
some of them still captives, so far as he knew, among the In- 
dians, he knew not where. His friends, his flock, also were 
some of them dead, some in captivity, but some still in Deerfield. 
Here he was coming back to his own—such of them as remained. 
Near enough now, one could see on the black horse the straight, 
slim figure of a man, dark and pale, almost shadowy, wearing 
a long black coat with the white neck tabs, and a large brimmed 
black hat. Up the slope he rode at a walk in simple, quiet dig- 
nity. The people of the village came out to meet him, preceded 
by the church elders. He got off his horse and bowed. His 
people came up two by two and bowed low and gravely to him, 
and he to them. The Puritan suppression of all demonstrative- 
ness was terrible in its emotional power. Many streams of the 
River of Death had flowed between them in the two years of his 
absence. One silver haired old woman, a mother in Israel, the 
last of the line, approached and bowed to him and he bowed to 
her. Then she went up, put her hands on his shoulders, and 
buried her face on his breast. ‘The rest was silence.” And it 
was the descendants of these people who were now taking their 
parts. 

After 1759, the year of Wolfe and Montcalm, the whole at- 
mosphere changed in America. Courtly scenes from the last half of 
the eighteenth century succeeded in the pageant:—an exquisite 
colonial wedding, where the guests came dashing up in the 
stagecoach on the run, followed by a minuet; the spirited raising 
of the Liberty Pole (the actual spot is marked, only a little way 
down the street) ; the Tory Parson Ashley's Tea Party; and the 
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Call to Arms in 1775, brought the pageant to its close in an 
ensemble of all the participants, all the shades of the past, 
Indian, Puritan, English and Revolutionary, centering around a 
tableau of the surviving veterans of the Civil War in their uni- 
forms, saluting the flag, spectators and audience, the people of 
the past and the people of the present sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Truly, Deerfield has a wealth of historical incident. This 
is the only objection to its being used as an argument for the 
spread of the pageant through the country as a celebration for 
the Fourth of July and other patriotic holidays. May due al- 
lowance be made for them on this account; may this be for- 
given them, considering the human typical way in which the 
scenes were managed! Richness of local history, in the sense 
usually understood, is not necessary for a pageant. Every town, 
every village, has abundant material in its development, what- 
ever that development has been. Once the site of every town 
was covered by the grass of the prairie or by the trees of the 
forest; now it is a town with its industries and its human in- 
terests. What was the story? Even if the town developed 
through a humdrum history which left no special record, the 
life of the town was human and it was typical. The children 
went to school, the young people married, men worked out their 
livings at various trades, women conducted their homes in the 
spirit of certain ideals; people came to the town from other 
places and other countries, bringing new races, new ideas, new 
methods of business, and new hopes. By these steps the town 
. has grown to what thus far it is. Every town is a rich field for 
a pageant. Deerfield has shown that a beautiful pageant, an 
artistic and financial success, can readily be produced by a small 
town at little expense trusting simply in good guidance and to 
the enthusiastic working together of all the people. What Deer- 
field has done, any other village or town can do. 

Pageantry in America is just beginning. It has joy to bring 
with it. It is an art, with art-limitations, but it is not a confined 
art. The whole world of life lies before the art of pageantry, 
just as it does before the novel, or any other branch of the drama. 
It is there, in every city, town and village, for those who are 
able to see it, freely to set it forth. Hand in hand with the 
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pageant goes a noble civic pride. Without that noble civic 
pride, no community will be able to catch the vision of the 
pageant goes a noble civic pride. Without that no community 
will be able to catch the vision of the pageantry that lies barely 
hidden in its local history. But to every city, or town, or village, 
that has eyes and the local patriotism to see, the pageant brings 


the joy of a perennial civic youthfulness. 


ACCIDENTS 
LETTER FROM GRAND RAPIDS 
February 4, 1911. 
The Playground, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Referring to the letter of Judge Lindsey in a recent 
issue, we have a_ similar condition in Grand _ Rapids. 
Our city is built on hills and valleys which naturally make 
many streets that are excellent coasting streets. For years 
of our common council to set aside 
These have, 
cases 


it has been the custom 
certain unfrequented streets for public coasting. 
to a certain extent, been under supervision. In some 
guards have been placed at frequent intersecting streets, and 
the roads have been sanded at the foot of the hills. We have 
never had any serious trouble until this winter, when, owing to 
a thaw and subsequent freeze, the streets were in a very icy 
condition. During this period a number of accidents occurred 
through coasters running into teams at street intersections, 
and bob sleds slewing into curbs and telegraph poles. In 
consequence a number of claims have been filed with the city for 
damages. One man has claimed damages for injuries to his son 
through running into a team, and numerous other claims are 
being prepared. The claimants aver that the city, having given 
permission for the use of these streets for this purpose, is 
The claims, so far, have been rejected 


responsible for damages. 
Do 


but there is a prospect of their being brought into court. 
you know of any similar cases and the outcome? 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES N. REMINGTON. 
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“We hold these truths to be self-evident that all 
men . . . are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the Pursuir oF Happiness.’’—Declaration 


of Independence. 
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